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is divided, some links being formed in the Museum series and others in Mrs. 
Moore's display. When those in charge of the collections wish to demon- 
strate the connections between these exquisite specimens of art industry they 
must move their classes almost half a block across the building in order to 
establish their point. 

I have dwelt upon this, with a view to explaining a phenomenon which is 
apt to excite the wonder of the lace amateur, who is made to travel from one 
point to another in search of comparative material. Also because, by pointing 
out the result of a mistaken policy, one may hope that future would-be bene- 
factors of the Museum may be influenced to leave their miscellaneous collections 
to the Musetim imhampered with conditions that limit their educational use- 
fulness and consequently to a certain extent their value. After all, the testator 
in leaving such valuable objects or series of objects to an institution obviously 
has at heart the promotion of its interests. All science is subject to develop- 
ment and to progress, perhaps of no science is this so true as of museum work ; 
and for one generation of collectors to pass down to all generations to come the 
standards of classification and installation of its own, is as illogical as it is 
hampering to those in charge who would like to handle it to the greater credit 
of all concerned. 

S. Y. S. 



PEASANT HEAD-DRESSES 

The collection of peasant head-dresses worn by the women of Holland, 
Bavaria, Tyrol, Alsace, Russia, and other localities, was made and presented to 
the Pennsylvania Museum by Mrs. William D. Frishmuth. 

To the series here illustrated belongs also a Venetian gentleman's cap 
(No. 1) of yellow silk richly embroidered with flowers in their natural colors; 
also (No. 2) a Siberian Cossack woman's white fleece cap with round white 
cloth top trimmed with gold braid. 

One of the most interesting as well as attractive pieces in the collection is 
a Swiss cap from Appenzell (No. 3), the crown of which is of white satin covered 
with gold braid and imitation gems and large parallel butterfly wings of black 
net. Pink ribbon streamers complete the trimming. The whole forms a most 
graceful head covering. Another Swiss head-dress, a black silk cap edged with 
full wide lace, is from Montreux (No. 4). 

It is among the Russian women, however, that the more magnificent effects 
axe produced by the peasantry, especially that of the district of Nijni 
Novgorod, where those highly ornate diadem-like head-dresses lavishly 
embroidered in gold braid and jewels obtain. The dress of the Russian peasants 
varied greatly in different Russian crovemments. Nearly every district or 
village had its special dress; most of these, however, seem to revert to medieval 
splendor. The women used a profusion of embroidery. The indoor dress was 
a skirt called *'paneva," this was of thick woolen check material, and the 
"sarafan," a sort of skirt with or without bodice, pleated or gathered in front. 
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1. Venetian. 




2. Siberian Cossack. 
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but always sleeveless, worn over a lingerie skirt much embroidered and of 
which the sleeves, when means allowed, were made of silk-brocade or velvet and 
even, at times, were covered with heavy gold embroidery. But it was the head- 
dress that occupied the most thought of the Russian women — ^the "Kokosh- 
nicks," the **Kikas," the "Povowiks" — ^the crowns and diadems embroidered 
in gold with jewels and pearls, often displaying the greatest extravagance. 




4. MONTREUX. 



Switzerland. 



3. Appenzell. 



It would seem that the headgear of the young girls in form of crown or 
diadem was contrived to show the hair, the privilege of the yoimg. Married 
women, however, were supposed to conceal their hair under their monumental 
head-dresses; not to do so betrayed lack of modesty. Native pearls were 
used in profusion on the head-dress as well as in necklaces of many rows. They 
were fresh-water pearls found in the great rivers and lakes of Northern Russia. 
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These were at times worn with colored glass beads. Over the head-dress wide 
muslin or silk veils or *'Fatas" were worn interwoven with silk or gold floral 
designs, falling partly over the face. 

The Russian head-dress, shown in illustration No. 5, is an ancient one from 
Nijni Novgorod. These are not unlike those worn in Moscow, although the 
latter are less angular, more graceful in shape and more becoming to the lines 
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5. Nijni Novgorod. 



Russia. 



6. Tula District. 



Old Bozare Style. 
Northern Rxissia. 



of the face. From the Novgorod district also come more extravagant types in 
which, in addition to the close cap in which the head and face are framed, 
appear huge hats such as the *'Incroyables'' of the late eighteenth century 
wore tmder the French Directoire, only gaily embroidered and studded with gems. 
There is in the collection a toque-like head-dress of red velvet with a 
richly embroidered band, probably from the Tula district (No. 6); and the 
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head-dress shown in " Peasant Art in Russia," in an article by Princess Alexandre 
Sidamon-Eristoff and Mile, de Chabels Koy (plates 41 and 43; Lane 1912), 
worn at Tver, is not unlike that from the Tyrol minus the lavish display of 
broad ribbons. 

Very different is the costume of Ukraine or Little Russia, which is very 
simple and like unto the get-up of peasants of other coimtries, rather than 
that of wives of medieval "boyards, " from which doubtless those of Great 
Russia's peasantry have been derived. 




9. Westphalia. 
Germany. 



;. Augsburg. 

Germany. 

11. Tyrol. 

Austria. 



10. Vienna. 

Austria. 



From Northern Russia in the old Bozare style is a cap-shaped heaa cover- 
ing splendidly decorated with beads and colored glass; long purple strings 
edged with silver fringe depend from it (No. 7). 

Illustration No. 8 shows a black jet and gilt embroidery on black net, and 
black lace bow at the back, from Augsburg, Germany. No. 9 is an interesting 
cap from Borgholzhausen (Westphalia), braided and ornamented with colored 
bits of glass and edged with a broad white frill. 
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Illustration No. 10, a raised gold design in crown, with wired lace, slightly 
full band, around the face, comes from the Vienna district, Austria: from the 
Austrian Tyrol we have Nos. 11 and 12, the first with silk crown adorned with 
gilt and gilt lace, worn by the peasants of the locality, the latter black and 




12. Tyrol. 

Austria. 

yellow with pearls, and long black ribbon streamers edged with gilt fringe. 
As a whole, the series is most interesting. It consists of fifty-eight well- 
selected specimens, the best each locality has produced, and added to the 
head-dresses owned by the Museum, forms a notable collection. 

S. Y. S. 



